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For Friends’ Intelligencer. ; 
THE CONVINCEMENT AND LABORS O 
STEPHEN CRISP. 
Continued from page 131. 

It was at this important juncture in his 
experience that the attention of Stephen 
Crisp was turned to “a people called Quak- 
ers,” concerning whom “many were exer- 
cised,” and though he listened with great 
diligence to what was said about them, he 
could hear no good report, but much harm,— 
only this he noticed “that they suffered cruel 
mockings and grievous sufferings patiently.” 
This was, as he had expected that: when the 
way of God was manifested, it would be hated 
and persecuted, “ yet he was prepared-to own 
it, and walk in it, if it were once;made known 
to him.” 

He was now very desirous to meet with a 
messenger of this faith, and “longed much, 
day and night, that his native city might be 
visited by them, as he had heard others 
were,” and at last, he writes, “The Lord sent 
His faithful servant and messenger of His 
everlasting gospel, James Parnell, to our 
town of Colchester about the Fourth month 
1655, who came in the name and power of the 
Most High God.” “ When I saw this man, 
that he was but a youth, and not knowing 
the power that was in him, I thought to with- 
stand him, and began to way and seek dis- 
course with him; but I quickly came to feel 
the spirit of sound judgment was in him, and 
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the witness for God arose in me, and testified 
to his judgment that it was just and true, 
and I must own it.” .... “So that day,” 
| he continues, ‘‘ I went to a meeting and heard 
him declare the everlasting gospel, in the 
name and authority of the Lord, which, with 
all my wisdom and knowledge, I could not 
withstand, but was constrained to own and 
confess unto the truth.” 


At this point in his experience Stephen 
Crisp met a new and grievous trial that led 
to “great strugglings of thought—until he 
was fain to compare himself to a ‘tall 
cedar hewn down,’ that at once comes to the 
ground.” He saw that his wisdom and reason 
had been overcome by the truth, that had 
been so convincingly opened to his under- 
standing, and a great desire was kindled 
within him to comprehend it, by the same 
powers of reason and wisdom, as he had done 
formerly with the doctrines, and principles of 
other religions, but he found that all his 
labor therein was to no purpose “for a death 
was determined upon that wisdom, from the 
Lord. I was still a stranger to the cross that 
was to crucify me.” 


.In this state he continued for a month or 
more, so tossed and tribulated in spirit, that 
there seemed nothing left in the world to give 
him comfort. Even his wife and children, 
(who are now for the first time mentioned) 
were not able to turn his thoughts from his 
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“present miserable, and undone condition.” 
Alas, he exclaims “tongue nor pen cannot 
express the sorrows of those days in which I 
sat me down in silence, encompassed with 
darkness. I heard of joy and salvation, but 
could scarce think that ever I should be a 
partaker of it, still wanting that living faith 
which the apostle said was of God—still 
groaning to be delivered from the burden of 
sin.” 

After long travail, and many bitter tears, 
he found a little hope springing up that the 
Lord in his own time would bring forth his 
seed to rule within him—and while he waited 
as one that had hope, the time seemed very 
long. 

But the conflict was to have anend. ill 
his learning and eloquence, his wisdom and 
understanding, must be consecrated to the 
new service into which he was now called. 
And the cross was laid upon him. 

“AsI came willingly to take it up,” he 
writes “I found it to be to me that thing 
which I had sought from my childhood, even 
the power of God : for by it I was crucified 
to the world, and it to me, which nothing else 
could ever do.” 

It now became his constant care and con- 
cern, to keep his will so in subjection, that 
he might be able to discern the will of God 
concerning him, though in doing so the cross 
might be very grievous. “ Many sore con- 
flicts,” he writes, “did I meet with, before I 
was able in all things to distinguish between 
the workings of the true spirit and power, 
and that which was but transformed, but for 
as much as I had now surely tasted of the 
love and goodness of God, I committed my 
soul unto Him in singleness of heart, and 
manifold and daily were His deliverances 
made known;to me, beyond all recount or re- 
membrance of man.” 

The evidences that were given him of the 
love of God and His unfailing goodness, 
brought our friend into a state of great 
humility, so that he was willing to serve the 
very least of the Lord’s people, and to take 
counsel from those that were before him in 
the Church, and he found, as he abode in this 
lowly, waiting condition, that the word of 
wisdom was given him, and a greater know- 
ledge of God, so that he was made a counsel- 
lor to those who were tempted, as he had 
been. 

There is perhaps no period in the experi- 
ence of Stephen Crisp that so marks the 
transforming power of God as this, of which 
he writes: “The more I was kept in subjec- 
tion myself, the more I was enabled to help 
the weak and feeble ones, so that the eyes of 
many came to be upon me, as one with whom 
counsel] and understanding, in some measure 


were, and the church of God increased. and 
my care daily increased,—the weight of 
things relating both to the outward and in- 
ward condition of poor Friends came upon 
me, and being called of God and His people, 
to take care of the poor, and to relieve their 
necessities as I saw occasion, I did it faith- 
fully for many years, with diligence and 
much tenderness; exhorting and reproving 
any that were slothful, and encouraging: the 
diligent; putting a difference, according to 
the wisdom‘given me of God, and still mind- 
ing my own state and condition, seeking the 
honor that comes from God only.” ~ 

It is well just here to stop and consider 
this man, now in his 30th year—in the full 
vigor of manhood,—fond of hooks,—with an 
education above the common average, if not 
what might be termed scholarly :—familiar 
with the writings of men of learning of his 
own times, and wise in the wisdom of ancient 
philosophers and sages, and withal of a con- 
troversial turn, and ready toengage in debate, 
having a sound judgment, and being clear 
and discriminating in his methods of thought. 

With such capabilities, singularly fitting 
him to take a foremost place among the 
leading men of his day, it must indeed have 
been through great struggles with himself, 
and after deep provings, that he was made 
willing to cast in his lot with the despised 
and persecuted Quakers; yet, the candor and 
simplicity that marked his childhood, and the 
conscientious regard to truth that character- 
ized his intercourse with others, as he grew 
up to manhood, were well calculated to pre- 
pare him for the new path upon which he had 
now entered. 

It is well to turn from the modest record 
that he gives of himself at this period of his 
life, that we may learn somewhat of the es- 
teem-in which he was held by his brethren in 
the Church. 

Sewel, the historian says: “He was a man 
of notable natural abilities, not only well 
versed in the Scriptures, but in the writings 
of many of the ancient philosophers. In 
time he became an eminent minister of the 
gospel,and traveling to and fro, many were 
converted by his ministry.” 

In the testimony of Colchester Meeting it 
is said of him, “ He had a large understand- 
ing given him, not only in spiritual, but also 
in temporal things, by which he was very 
serviceable to many widows and fatherless, 
and others (as divers can testify), being very 
ready and free to assist them; and as he had 
freely received, did freely give, and was 
therein not only helpful to Friends, but also 
to others of his neighbors.” 

“ He had a gift of utterance beyond many, 
sound in judgment and doctrine, and very 
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convincing to many that heard him, for 
which cause, those not of our profession 
would come to hear him when he was with 
us.”"4 
Four years after his convincement, there 
arose in him an increasing desire that the 
aboundings of “ Divine Love,’ might be felt 
and embraced by all’men on the face of the 
whole earth, and he felt a requirement laid 
upon him to go forth, and bear witness for 
the Lord among the people, chiefly among 
the people of Scotland. This was a cause of 
great striving, and many struggles, and he 
fain would have been spared the labor, feel- 
ing that the care of his family, and his ser- 
vice in the particular Meeting of which he 
was a member, might be an excuse for him. 
So he continued to reason within himself, 
bearing his burthen until it became too 
grievous for him, and he thought to lay it 
before the Elders and Ministers. ‘“‘ Not know- 
ing,’ he writes, “but they might discourage 
me, rather hoping they would.” But they 
had only encouragement to offer, and urged 
him to be faithful. 

“So then” he continues, “I gave up, and 
acquainted my dear wife therewith.” She was 
not willing for him to go, and that was an- 
other sore trial, but he was enabled to bear it 
in much patience and quietness. 

He went first into Essex, and a part of 
Suffolk, to visit and take leave of Friends. 
In some of the Meetings he was favored to 
offer a few words of refreshing, but rather 
chose silence when he could. 

The winter was now approaching, and he 
would gladly have returned home, and de- 
ferred his journey to Scotland until warmer 
weather. But it was shown him that it 
must be the Lord’s time and not his. Then 
he thought to go by sea, but in this, too, it 
was made known that he could not choose 
his way, but must follow the Divine prompt- 
ings. “So,” he writes, “I gave up all, and 
with pretty much cheerfulness obeyed, and 
went forth visiting the churches of Christ in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and I perceived 
that the Lord was with me, more than at 
other times, and my journey became joyful, 
the more in that, though I was weak, poor, 
and low, yet God gave me acceptance among 
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hand of God I was brought home to my 
family, in all my journey being sweetly ac- 
companied with the presence of the Lord, 
— His power often filled my earthen ves- 
sel.” 

In this service Stephen Crisp was absent 
from home about six months, and in review- 
ing it, he is fain to acknowledge that he 
lacked not anything that was good for him, 
through the tender care of the Lord, whose 
servant he was. All along a secret hope was 
cherished, that when the journey was ac- 
complished, he might have liberty to return 
to his calling, and the society of his family 
and friends. 

But it was not the Divine purpose to per- 
mit this valiant and powerful champion of 
the simple faith to which he had so unre- 
servedly yielded obedience to rest upon the 
victories already won. There were others 
waiting to receive the glad tidings of Salva- 
tion from lips touched by the living flame of 
truth, and he must be the messenger. The 
great city of London, in which many dis- 
ciplesfhad been gathered lay heavily upon 
him, and when he had been only a few 
days at home, he found that he must “ visit 
the brethren and church of God” in that 
city. “So,” he writes, “I went in great fear 
and dread, and having continued there a few 
days, departed northward again at the com- 
mand of the Lord, and found my ways pros- 
perous wherever I went, and great encour- 
agement did I daily receive, and my labor of 
love was blessed in that many were turned 
from darkness to light.” 

But a heavy trial was to come, great and 
grievous threatenings were breathed out 
against him, and he was cast into a prison 
when nearly two hundred miles from his home, 
and now he confesses that the same spirit 
which wrought in his persecutors, both in 
cruelty and subtlety, strove for the mastery 
in him also. 

“ But I cried unto the Lord and He helped 
me, and my faith failed not, but I fulfilled 
my service and testimony, and was at length 
delivered, and several thousands more, by a 
public proclamation of the king.” 

What a confirming testimony is this to 
the power of God to keep that which we 


the elders of his people and in every place | ‘have committed to His care,” through all 
my testimony was, owned to the convince-|the difficulties and trials of life, and to so 


ments of many.” 


bring the natural man under the sweet influ- 


He reached Scotland in the Ninth month, | ences of the spirit, that all wrath and bitter- 
L. J. R. 


and travelled to and fro that winter, on foot, | ness are taken away. 


many straits and difficulties attending him, 
for it was the time of the restoration of the 
monarchy, and there was much moving of 
the armies in Scotland and England, in 
bringing back King Charles the 


(To be continued.) 
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Lire, whether in this world or any other, 


II. | is the sum of our attainment, our experience, 
« “Through all,” he writes, “by the good | our character.— Chapin. 
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OLD AGE AS IT SHOULD BE. 


It strikes me that there was something in 
the discipline of the Friends that peculiarly 
produced those strong, calm, wise individuals 
whose memories should not be let die. Such 
a one in a community is worth much more 
than a score of geniuses or men of great 
parts. Modern life moves so fast as to almost 
antiquate experience before it can be utilized, 
and so length of days and their wisdom seem 
to count for less than they once did. But 
the reverence for age was founded on the idea 
that by long experience and observation it 
had been disciplined, chastened, educated and 
furnished, in a word rounded and made sub- 
ject to itself and to noble principles and mo- 
tives. Too often, indeed, it is far from this. 
But this is what life ought to lead up to. And 
I know nothing that earth shows more beau- 
tiful and impressive than such an old age as 
has known the world and grown unworldly ; 
which has struggled with self and conquered ; 


which has unraveled the tangled skein of 


life, and penetrated its mystery; and then, 
after a thousand vicissitudes, remains calm, 
poised, quietly strong, waiting for the new 
experiences of heaven.—Joseph May. 





SOME CURIOUS ANCIENT RECORDS. 


These extracts, from the minutes of Friends’ 
Meetings, some of which reach back very 
nearly 200 years, are handed us by a Friend 
who desires their publication. We think our 
readers will find them interesting as well as 
surprising : 

At a Half Year’s Meeting at Matinicock, 
on Long Island, the 14th day of the Sixth 
fonth, 1684. 

The uecessity of John Adams being laid 
before this meeting for their consideration, 
advice and assistance, for some speedy supply 
for part of payment for a negro man that he 
hath lately bought, the Meeting did appoint 
and desire John Bowne, of Flushing, and 
William Richardson, of West Chester, to take 
the care in behalf of the Meeting, to procure 
a sum of money of some persons on as cheap 
terms as they can, for the supply as afore- 
said—and the Meeting doth promise and en- 
gage to reimburse and pay the said sum. 

At a Quarterly Meeting, 27th of Tenth 
month, 1684, Thomas Loyd and Patience 
Story appeared the second time, and declared 
their intentions of marriage (having proposed 
it before in a Monthly Meeting of New 
York), and Friends of Philadelphia having, 
by certificate,declared his clearness, and their 
unity with him in his proceeding, all things 
being thus clear, Friends left them to their 






own time for the consummation of their in- 
tended marriage. 

From our Quarterly Meeting: 

Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters : 

In the dear love (of the Gospel, we) sa- 
Jute you and acquaint you that our dear and 
well beloved friend in the holy faith of Christ 
Jesus, Thomas Loyd, this day at our Quar- 
terly Meeting, the second time laid his in- 
tentions of marriage with Patience Story, of 
New York, before us, and we had near and 
dear unity with him, and’ his lovely deport- 
ment and tenderness did greatly affect us; 
and we have unity with his said intentions, 
for some of us knows the aforesaid Patience, 
and have good unity with her in her place 
and service to God and His people, and we 
are fully satisfied of his clearness from all 
others as to entanglements, or engagements 
in relation to marriage, and the Lord bless 
them, and make them a blessing to many in 
their generation, and he hath in his place 
here lived honorably, and done worthily, and 
he may proceed in the order of truth, for the 
accomplishment of the aforesaid intentions, 
and so in God’s fear we wish them weli, and 
salute you all dearly thereaway, and rest 
your friends in the truth. To the Meeting 
of Friends in New York, whether Monthly 
or Quarterly. 

Signed by 18 men and seven women. 

Extracts from Rhode Island minutes : 

The following was dated Tenth month, 
1715, the visitors mentioned in the minute 
were equivalent to our representatives—the 
word representatives was substituted for visi- 
tors about 1754. It was customary for the 
clerk to call on the visitors from the subordi- 
nate Meetings, to give a little narrative of the 
condition of things amongst them; these nar- 
ratives were sometimes very quaint and 
amusing. The visitors from Newport de- 
sired to know the mind of the Meeting, 
whether it is agreeable to truth for Friends 
to brand or burn their servants or slaves on 
the cheek with a letter, the which this Meet- 
ing are unanimous of the mind that no 
Friend ought to do it, but cautioned to for- 
bear doing it in future. 

The first person who appears on the records 
of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting as being 
under dealings, for importing slaves, was 
Peleg Thurston, in Sixth month, 1750, but 
the next month he made full satisfaction, and 
his acknowledgment was accepted. 

Seventh month, 1698.—The Meeting was 
exercised about the poor woman and £47 
was collected towards redeeming her son from 
Turkey. 

Sixth month, 1690.—There was no busi- 
ness done this time by reason of other ser- 
vices. Thomas Musgrave being here, and 
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ae petgie flocking in were fed with heavenly 
ood. 

At a Monthly Meeting, held at Falmouth, 
second day of the Eleventh month, 1673. 

Friends having met together in the fear of 
the Lord, found all things well and in order, 
and so departed in love, giving God the 
glory, who is blessed forever. 

Ninth month 2d, 1688.—It is ordered that 
the Friends appointed in every particular 
Meeting, shall give notice publicly in the 
meetings—that cross pockets before in men’s 
coats, wide slopes, broad hems on cravats, and 
over full skirted coats are not allowed by 
Friends. 

18th of Fifth month, 1693.—Upon a query 
offered to the Quarterly Meeting concerning 
Friends making, ordering or selling striped 
cloths, silks or stuffs, or any sort of flowered 
or figured things of different colors; it is the 
judgment of the Quarterly Meeting that 
Friends ought to stand clear of such things. 

17th of Fifth month, 1703.—Ordered that 
Friends in their particular meetings make in- 
quiry if there be any that are in the use of 
periwigs, extravagantly or unnecessarily 
large. 

Rhode Island, 1712.—John Hedley and 
David Greene are appointed by this Meet- 
ing to take care and provide as much 
beer or cider and bread and cheese as may 
be needful for Friends’ refreshment, in the 
time of the Yearly Meeting, and to provide 
a suitable room for that use, with a suitable 
person to attend the service, and bring their 
account to next Meeting. 

Women’s Minutes.—At a Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Flushing, Long Island, ye 3d 
of ye Third month, 1722, there appeared 
Benjamin Clapp and Sarah Smith, and de- 
clared their intention of marriage with each 
other. Mary Bowne and Elizabeth Mollinx 
were appointed to inquire into the young wo- 
man’s clearness from all others in relation to 
marriage, and bring in the report to the next 
Monthly, or appearance. 

7th day of ye Fourth month, 1722.—In- 
quiry being made about the young people, he 
not being found, the Clerk could not proceed. 

Mary Doughty and Rebecca Jackson were 
appointed to inspect into the conversation of 
Friends and speak to such as may be slack 
in coming to meeting. 

3d day of Seventh month, 1736.—Friends, 
I can truly say that I am heartily sorry for 
what I have done in going to the Priest to be 
married, and grieved Friends, by going con- 
trary to good order for which I have been 
troubled a pretty while. 

Saran Bioopcoop. 

Sarah Cock, Deborah Franklin, and Sarah 
Bowne were .chose and appointed for the 


service of visiting families of Friends this 
year. 

A usual report to the Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meeting was “that things are pretty 
well among Friends as far as we know, and 
meetings kept up.” 

It appears from nearly all the minutes 
that visitors to Friends’ families were ap- 
pointed—one report states—their visits were 
satisfactory to the visitors and the visited. 

Second mo., 1774.—“ Clear of purchasing 
negroes. 4th query answer. We think clear 
of buying negroes and those that have them, 
use them in moderation as far as we know.” 

An extract of the minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting was read, 1774. “This Meeting, 
taking under weighty consideration the mat- 
ter in regard to those Friends that buy or 
sell negroes, or otherwise dispose of them, so 
that after they come to the age of 18 or 21 
years, according to their sex, they or their 
property are kept in bondage shall be treated 
with, as disorderly persons and unless they are 
brought to a sense of their error and set such 
at liberty the Monthly Meeting to which they 
belong shall testify against them.” 

The Query is altered as follows: “Do any 
Friends sell or otherwise dispose of negroes, 
so as to keep them in slavery contrary to our 
discipline ?” 

1775. From the men’s meeting was sent 
down to this meeting the judgment of a com- 
mittee appointed by their meeting concerning 
negroes (which they approved), for our gov- 
ernment, the substance of which is: That 
those Friends who still keep them in bond- 
age be informed that Friends have no unity 
with them whilst in that state so far as to 
employ, or accept of their service in the 
Church or receive their collection, and it is 
the sense and judgment of the committee that 
no Friend hire any negro that is held in 
bondage, as being inconsistent with our 
Christian testimony, neither take any negro 
or other slave that is not set free when of age 
by indenture or otherwise, so as that thereby 
said negro or other slave is retained in bond- 
age after a suitable age for freedom, or do 
any act whereby the right of slavery is ac- 
knowledged. 

1777. The Query altered as follows: Are 
Friends, clear of importing, buying, selling 
or otherwise disposing of negroes so as to keep 
them in slavery, and are the youth learned to 
read, and otherwise instructed to fit them for 
business ? 

At a Quarterly Meeting in New York, 
1782, the representatives’ names were called 
and were all present as called the day pre- 
vious except one, and a reason assigned for 
her absence, though not altogether satisfac- 
tory, therefore, Mary Seaman, and Ann Wil- 
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lis are appointed to acquaint her that the 
reason assigned by her was not satisfactory. 
1782. A committee was appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting to visit Friends on .account 
of superfluities, who reported to the Quar- 
terly Meeting, that little or no regard has 
been paid to the repeated labors of love and 
advice that had been bestowed, on taking in 
consideration in what manner to proceed in 
further labor with our members respecting 
superfiuities. Committees were directed to 
be appointed by the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, to unite with the overseers, until 
otherwise ordered by the Yearly Meeting. 





FORMALITY ¥. RELIGION. 

Whatever any plain Friend or zealous Bap- 
tist, or any other professor may think of their 
state, because of their punctual observance 
and exact performance of any ceremonious 
duty whatever, even to the most rigid com- 
pliance with all that can be reached in the 
oldness of the letter, it will forever remain as 
true of all this as of circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision ; neither the one or the other, nei- 
ther the most earnest attachment to or per- 
formance of them, nor the most careful omis- 
sion of, and fixed opposition to them, or any of 
them, except only in the fresh spring and “new- 
ness of life,” is anything at all rightly in reli- 
gion; but the new creature, and what is done 
by the new creature, and in and by the new 
life, in the new and living faith, which is truly 
the “faith of the operation of God” in and 
upon the soul, and not a mere belief, is “all 
an all.” 

O! the deadness and dryness of the works 
and obedience. the duties and devotions of the 
great bulk of Christian professors, in the sev- 
eral societies. Each can see formality in the 
members of others, but too few suspect it in 
themselves. I think I clearly see that dead 
formality is as prevalent in many of our plain 
Friends and constant attenders of our meet- 
ings, and such who are scrupulously honest 
in all their dealings, exact in their moral con- 
duct, and who also can join in condemning 
the formality of most other societies, as it is 
in those they so freely condemn. I don’t 
mean that the manner of their condemning 


the formality of others is uncharitable or. 


blameable, or without real pertinency; but I 
mean, that a degree of formality as dangerous 
and as unseen by themselves, prevails with 
many of our own members, even outwardly 
very orderly walkers, and such as think that 
sitting down in ‘silence is far more acceptable 
to God than words uttered in man’s time, 
strength and wisdom. 

I know of nothing more acceptable to God, 
nor more useful, instructive and strengthen- 


ing to the souls of men, than true silent wor- 
ship and waiting on God for help immediately 
from His holy presence; nor of scarcely any- 
thing more formal and lifeless than that dull, 
unfeeling silence which too many of our Soci- 
ety are satisfying themselves with the year 
round, and from year to year. QO! it is the 
life, the life, that is the thing; and this is-too 
little witnessed, or even rightly waited for, 
by many. 

, Some are not content with such vocal ser- 
vices as God, by His Holy Spirit, quickens 
and immediately qualifies for the performance 
of ; but are busily and zealously doing a great 
deal of themselves, and in their own puttings 
forth; all of which brings them not a whit 
nearer to God, nor further on in the true 
Christian experience and stability. Others, 
who see this pretty clearly to be so, are yet 
sitting at ease, in a state as little profitable to 
themselves as others.—Job Scott. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I have read with much interest the com- 
munication in the last issue of . Friends’ 
Intelligencer on the subject of “ Tobacco vs. 
Alcohol. The heading would seem to imply 
that the two are antagonistic, whilst the wri- 
ter’s strictures really make it appear that they 
are on very good terms with each other, in 
respect, at least, to their evil influences on 
mankind. 

I was impressed, while reading the article, 
with at least three or four striking features 
of it. One was the great space (some six 
columns) taken up to prove that the effects 
of tobacco are poisonous and injurious to the 
human system, while not one person in a 
thousand, perhaps, pretends to deny the facts. 
Another was, whilst his information and ar- 
gument (which by the by contains too much 
sophistry) are given in detail; as to the char- 
acter and effects of the article, not a word of 
advice or instruction is intimated as to how 
the habit of using it should be prevented or 
broken up. 

Another was, the habit being almost inva- 
riably acquired in boyhood, while the readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer are mainly, no doubt, 
adults, perhaps parents, no suggestion is made 
to them that they should exercise their duty 
and influence with their boys at the time of 
life when they, ignorant or thoughtless of the 
extent of the evil, learn to smoke and chew— 
the former being generally the initiatory step. 

While no man will deny the uselessness, 
and bad effects in some way, of the habit of 
using tobacco, very few will have the deter- 
mination and perseverance to completely re- 
form themselves—the distress of body and 
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mental conflict and length of the struggle 
being so great as to result in a failure in 
almost every instance. The writer of this 
was himself some thirty years a soldier in the 
ranks, sometimes smoking a hundred segars 
a week. Overcoming the indulgence was a 
terrible struggle, and was begun in this provi- 
dential way. As I was passing through one 
of the Parks in New York alone one day I 
was suddenly visited with the conviction that 
I was offending my Heavenly Father by a 
habit or pleasure that I could offer no rea- 
sonable excuse to Him for. By His grace I 
was enabled to deny myself, and from that 
day dispensed with its use, much to my grati- 
fication now. 

Let me add, that parents—both fathers or 
mothers, and whether victims themselves or 
not—should loseno opportunities to advise their 
sons, and supply them with intelligence on the 
subject, of the danger of tampering with the use 
of tobacco in any unnecessary way, at home 
and at school, and in all their intercourse with 
companions; that the use of it is uncleanly 
and expensive and often inconvenient, and is 
always regretted in manhood. That, whilst 
some men seem not to suffer from the habit, 
others do suffer daily from dyspepsia, and 
constipation, and hemorrhoids, as its legiti- 
mate fruits. 

Let the evil be met with the -youth, and 
too while they are remaining at home, by 
parents and teachers and .employers; and 
then there will be no need of long and learned 
essays on the plant and its chemical proper- 
ties—which perhaps never reformed a single 
individual. 

And, reader, my foregoing remarks will 
apply just as cogently and seriously to the 
use of alcohol in all its wnnecessary combina- 


tions. W. W. R. 
Brooklyn, Fourth mo. 9th. 





Passing through Washington on a recent 
First-day morning after an absence of some 
mouths from home and Friendly surroundings, 
we learned that several hours would elapse 
before the departure of the train by which 
we expected to continue our journey north- 
ward. Naturally the question arose as to how 
to employ the time to the best advantage, 
and it was suggested that we should attend 
meeting if a place of worship of the Society 
of Friends could be found within attainable 
distance. Reference to a city directory to- 
gether with the assistance of a courteous 
policeman placed our feet on the right track, 
and we were gladdened to find on I street, 
between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, a 
neat, substantial brick meeting-house, fur- 
nished with that rarity in Friends’ religious 
edifices, comfortable seats, in which those in 





attendance were seating themselves where 
es chose without reference to sex. 
nly Friends who have been cut off en- 

tirely from the religious meetings of the 
Society can fully realize how grateful it is to 
again mingle in the silent worship which is 
so calm in contrast with that of other sects, 
and so restful to the weary spirit. Towards 
the latter portion of the meeting hour Jesse 
Wilson gave some words of good counsel and 
encouragement, also alluding feelingly to the 
death of the poet Longfellow. Kindly greet- 
ings met us at the rise of the meeting with an 
invitation to remain to the Bible class, but 
our limited time forbade a longer stay. 

While the attendance was not large, yet 
there appeared to be a feeling of permanency 
about the meeting, and there is no evident 
reason why such should not be the case in a 
large city like Washington, where Friends 
and their descendants must certainly be found 
in sufficient numbers to establish and main- 
tain a religious meeting. 


Wm. P. SHARPLEsS. 
Fourth mo., 1882. 


e “SCRAPS*#~” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I am enabled to rest in hope and confi- 
dence as regards the varied events of human 
life, even those which are afflictive to myself, 
because I believe in immutable law, and in 
an All-Wise and All-Loving Lawgiver, to 
whom the human soul is so precious that 
every provision of human life has been insti- 
tuted with reference to its well-being. 

The trustful confidence I speak of does not 
result from any attempt to trace the Divine 
hand immediately, in the occurrences of life, 
even when these have been the means of my 
spiritual good, because I believe that such 
attempt would land me in superstition and a 
refined selfishness. I find no warrant for 
believing that my wealth was taken by the 
fraud of an individual lest it should wean me 
from higher things, or that my child died 
because it was absorbing too much of my 
affections. Such speculations, for they can- 
not be verified, are of the same nature as 
those common in an earlier time, when af- 
flictive events happening to those who had 
been guilty of impiety or inhumanity to the 
good were confidently regarded as special 
judgments from God. But there is no need 
that our faith and trust in the providence of 
God should run into superstition. We have 
but to contemplate the providential arrange- 
ments of human life, to account for the affiic- 
tions as well as for the enjoyments connected 
with it. The short duration of our lives 
which the Psalmist fixes at threescore and ten 
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years, with the diseases and accidents which 
are inevitable, must necessarily involve pain- 
ful separations and sorrow, even if the affiic- 
tions we bring upon ourselves are left out of 
the account. Surely, then, He who brought 
us into this state of being, will deal with us 
as a father who pities his children. We may 
trust Him in every emergency without specu- 
lating as to the object or purpose of some 
particular affiiction, being strong in the faith, 
that if we fulfill the condition attached to the 
promise by loving God above all, “all things 
shall work together for good.” This faith 
and trust, which grows stronger as I near the 
“silent sea” and wait for the “muffled oar,” 
afford me unspeakable consolation and enable 
me to rest in the belief, that whatever the 
conditions of the future life may be, they too 
are ordered by Infinite Love and Wisdom. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 22, 1882. 





Tae Ministry oF Sitence.—The sacred 
value of silence, as a consoling respite in the 
toils and strivings of life, has ever been a 
theme for the philosopher, and it has often 
been declared more eloquent than any spoken 
word, speaking of sympathy and of true 
pathos when the tongue is.silent for want of 
language sufficiently tender and solemn to 
utter the true sentiments of the heart. Those 
whom the “finger of God hath touched” 
shrink from the platitudes of worldly wisdom 
and of courtesy, when in the sympathetic, 
restful silence which is golden, while speech 
is only silvern, the voice of the true Teacher 
and Comforter becomes audible. 

As mankind advances toward the Divine 
wisdom, the ministry of silence, that reverent 
attitude of the soul in which it is best attuned 
to the heavenly harmonies, will be more and 
more fully known to be the essential condi- 
tion of true worship—of the worship desig- 
nated by the Great Teacher as that which is 
in spirit and in truth. When silence is sym- 
pathetic, it is intensified by numbers and 
becomes that silence that may be felt. It is 
a@ preparation for the spoken word, more 
excellent, we believe, than pealing organ 
tones, or the service of song or of litany, for 
in the hush of sense the higher nature comes 
into life and the heart may comprehend the 
mystery of the true Real Presence—a mys- 
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tery which it has been declared every soul 
may experience, but none may explain. 

The Kingdom of God has been described 
as a treasure hid in a field, and it is promised 
that if earnest search be made, each soul 
seeking for itself, all that is needed by the 
seeker can be known. [f this is acknow- 
ledged, it is evident that reverent silence is 
true worship of the Father of Lights. The 
sentiment of adoration and reverence is not 
adequately expressed by the posture of the 
body, but can only be fully manifested by the 
attitude of the spirit. As a judicious writer 
of our own communion has said: “ When the 
human will is bowed before the Divine Will 
when all the powers of the understanding are 
offered up and consecrated to God, then alone 
may we be truly said to worship.” 


The ecclesiastical historian, Neander, de- 
scribing the true nature of the Christian cult 
as it was brought to the view of mankind in 
the first ages of the church, speaks of every 
true worshiper as representing a spiritual 
temple of the Lord. From the heart and the 
whole life was to arise a continual spiritual 
service. He adds: 

“Christianity impelled men frequently to 
seek the stillness of the inward sanctuary, 
and here to pour forth their hearts to God, 
who dwells in such temples ; but, then, flames 
of love were also lighted in their hearts, 
which sought communion, in order to 
strengthen each other, and to unite them- 
selves into one holy flame, which pointed 
toward Heaven. The communion of prayer 
and devotion was thought a source of sancti- 
fication, inasmuch as men knew that the Lord 
was present, by His spirit, among those who 
were gathered together in His ndme; but 
they were far from ascribing any peculiar 
sacredness and sanctity to the place of assem- 
bly.” 

Isaiah, addressing the people in the power 
of Jehovah, exclaims, “ Keep silence before 
me, oh islands, and let the people renew their 
strength ; let them draw near, then let them 
speak ; let us draw near together in judg- 
ment.” Is not this sublime language of the 
seer of old, which he ascribes to Jehovah, 
descriptive of the assembly of the true wor- 
shipers, seeking to find communion with the 
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Highest in His own appointed way ? Let them | 
draw near—then let them speak. When the| number of 


spirit of God moves upon the face of the 
waters, God says, “ Let there be light,” and 
there is light, and the inner life of man is so 
enlightened that it can perceive the unfold- 
ings of the divine law. 

We would exhort our thoughtful and intel- 
ligent youth to give their consideration to the 
reasons which have led the Society of Friends 
into the habit of regular meetings for public 
Divine worship, without a dependence on a 
vocal ministry of the word as an essential. 
Does it not seem a reasonable service, and 
does not the calm judgment approve the 
silent appeal to the indwelling deity, rather 
than the sensuous devices which kindle the 
imagination, engage the fancy, and rather 
obscure than help the manifestation of the 
Heavenly Wisdom to the heart of man? Do 
we really want 


* An organ’s soulless breath 
To drone the themes of life and death, 
Or altar candle lit by day, 
Or ornate words—man’s rhetoric play, 
Or cool philosophy to teach 
Its bland audacities of speech ?”’ 


Is not the serene spiritual worship of quiet 
introversion of spirit and of true commu- 
nion with the indwelling Life precious to us 
as to our dedicated fathers; and shall it re- 
quire the heavy hand of some outward pres- 
sure to bind us together as of old, in unwav- 
ering loyalty to our whole profession ? The 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, which 
embody the {Eternal Truth, can never pass 
away from among men; but it may be that 
the confessors of these later days may be 
others than those to whom we look as the 
lineal descendants of early Quakerdom. 





“Wuy THEY Come.”’—Edward Self, in 
the North American Review for the pres- 
ent month, considers the causes that have 
produced the extraordinary emigration of 
European peoples to the United States during 
the past year. The port of New York alone 
received 332,495 of the 593,703 which arrived 
at the thirty-three customs districts of the 
United States in 1880. The population, ac- 
cording to the census of that year, was 
50,155,783, and the immigrants exceeded 
1 ros per cent of that number. 


During the year 1881, it is stated that the 
immigrants arrived reached 
720,045, and the material advantage gained 
to our country by this large increase of pro- 
ducers and workers is considered to be not 
less than $720,000,000. 


Of this large body of new Americans, 
210,485 were from the German empire ; and 
in some parts of the German land the depar- 
ture of such great numbers of the people has 
excited much alarm, and the question has 
been suggested: Has the German empire 
been founded for the purpose of driving forth 
its citizens into exile ? 

Excessive taxation is mentioned as one of 
the causes of this exile; the agriculturist 
being now taxed from ten to twelve per cent. 
of his income. Added to this we have the 
burden of military duty, failures of crops, 
general depression of trade, and “ ecclesias- 
tical strifes” as reasons why the best agri- 
culturahand industrial classes are gathering 
their substance, and seeking a new home 
either in our land or in’ the empire of Brazil. 
The German colonies in Brazil are found on 
the southern coast, mainly in the provinces 
of Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande do Sul. The sum total in the 
Empire of Brazil may amount to 200,000, 
half of whom are in Rio Grande, about 
50,000 in the adjoining province of Santa 
Catharina, and the rest scattered in settle- 
ments in the more northern provinces. 

Austro-Hungary has also contributed, in- 
creasing quotas of population to the United 
States. Here the abandonment of fatherland 
appears to be caused by the unprofitableness 
of agriculture, and the intolerable taxation 
required to keep up the present military es- 
tablishment. 

Great Britain and Ireland contributed in 
1881, 153,714, while the British Dominions 
in North America sent 125,391. French 
Canadians pour into New England, while 
from Ontario a stream of emigration pours 
into the Mississippi valley. 

From the Scandinavian countries came 
81,582 persons, declared to be in health, vigor 
and enterprise above the average of the vig- 
orous race to which they belong; and from 
Holland and Belgium 10,373 came. From 
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France came only 5,227, for ,French pros- 
perity keeps her people at home. 

From Switzerland there came, in 1881, 
11,293 persons of a good class, bringing con- 
siderable sums ofmony. The progress of silk 
manufacture and watch making by machinery 
in America has depressed these industries in 
Switzerland, and has attracted skilled work- 
men to our country where high wages and 
other favorable conditions make the change 
seem eminently desirable to the sons of the 
Alps. 

Over 10,000 have come from the vast 
troubled Russian realm, where frightful pov- 
erty is reason enough for the departure of 
those who have enterprise and means enough 
left to induce them to hope to found new 
homes on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The comparative youthfulness of those who 
seek asylum here explains the rapid increase 
of our population. Seventy per cent. are be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 40 years of age, ten 
per cent. only exceeding 40 years, and 20 per 
cent. being under fifteen. 

From Italy, emigration to the United 
States is of recent growth, the arrivals in 
1881 nearly trebling those of 1879.- The 
causes of this are believed to be the silk- 
worm disease, the appalling poverty of the 
laboring people, and an enormous taxation 
on the incomes of the workers of about 
11y% per cent. The Government also levies 
a heavy tax upon the prime necessities of 
life, such as breadstuffs, meat and salt, while 
landed property pays into the treasury, an- 
nually, over $24,000,000. 

Commenting on these facts, Self remarks 
that the conditions and motives that impelled 
this great efflux of Europeans one year ago 
are as powerful now as then. The price of 
labor has not advanced in the old world; 
taxes have not been reduced ; new markets 
have not been opened to European producers, 
nor have they adopted better methods. But 
armies are being strengthened, fortifications 
improved, navies made more formidable. It 
is likely, then, that as our country shall con- 
tinue to be blest with prosperity, the Euro- 
pean immigration wil! continue, and upon 
our shores will be seen the peaceful blending 
of many nationalities, resulting in the “ sur- 


vival of the fittest.” “ As the English dis- 
placed the Indians and absorbed the Hol- 
landers and Swedes in colonial days, so their 
descendants, throughout these broad domains 
receive and amalgamate all peoples, lan- 
guages, and tongues. All who settle here 
become Americanized; no other result is 
possible henceforth ; they become part of the 
most numerous English speaking nation on 
the earth. 

The providential position of America as 
the educator of a vast army of pilgrims from 
old world centres, and as their introducer to the 
rights, privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zens of a republic is seen to be of tremendous 
importance. Truly our fathers builded bet- 
ter than they knew, and their children have 
come into their mighty inheritance by the 
manifest leadings of the Eternal Wisdom. 
The same Divine Hand is discernable in the 
goings forth of the millions from Europe in 
these last days, and they have indeed “ come 
unto a people secure, and tu a large land ; 
for God hath given unto them a place where 
there is no want of anything that is in the 
earth.” 





MARRIED. 


CASSELBERRY —COOK.—On Fourth 
month 18th, 1882, under the care of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Frank L. 
Casselberry and Julia Ella, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Julia A. Cook. 


STREETER—PETTIT.—On Fourth mo. 
13th, 1882, under the care of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of Woodnutt Pettit, 
near Salem, N.J., Harrison Streeter, a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadel- 
— and Hannah, daughter of the late David 

ettit. 





DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Second month 20th, 1882, at 
Woodstown, Salem county, N. J., Elsie B 
Allen, only child of Dr. L. A. D. and Izetta 
B. Allen, aged nearly 8 years. 


BOND.—On Fourth month 11th, 1882, in 
Camden, N. J., C. Parry, only child of Jesse 
C. and Mattie P. Bond, aged 24 years. 


CLOTHIER.—On Fourth mo. 17th, 1882, 
Elizabeth C., widow of William Clothier, in 
her 80th year; a member of Mount Holly, N. 
J., Monthly Meeting. 


EVANS.—On Fourth month 12th, 1882, 
Mary Ann Evans, aged 75 years; an esteemed 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 
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EWEN.—On Fourth month 14th, 1882' at 
Haddonfield, N. J., Sybilla I., wife of Joseph 
Ewen, aged 77 years. 


LUKENS.—On Fourth month 7th, 1882, at 
Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., Amos 
Lukens, aged 69 years. 


ROBBINS.—On the morning of Fourth 
month 7th, 1882, at her residence, near W oods- 
town, Salem county, N. J., Hannah L., widow 
of Nathaniel Robbins, in her 86th year; a 
consistent elder of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Sea- Otter.—This is the most valuable 
fur-bearing animal that inhabits the waters 
of our northwestern coast. It is foundas far 
south as the 28th degree above the equator— 
the northern limit includes the Aleutian 
Islands. It is also found on the coast of 
Southern Kamtschatka and the Western 
Kurile Islands. 

The mature animal probably averages five 
feet in length, including the tail, which is 
about ten inches; the head resembles that of 
the fur seal, and the eyes are full, black, 
sharp and intelligent. It is sagacious and 


.very shy. Its power of scent is remarkable. 


The color of the adult is a dark brown, 
except at certain seasons when it changes to 
a shining jet black, but much lighter next 
the skin ; extending all over it are long, glis- 
tening hairs—black in the adult, but white 
in the younger animals, whose fur is of a 
glossy black when full grown. It is then 
very beautiful. 

The ears are short and pointed, and stand 
nearly erect; they are covered with short 
hair; about the eyes and nose the color is 
light, but becomes darker as the animal 
reaches maturity. 

Its hind flippers are long and are webbed, 
somewhat like the seal’s; they terminate in 
sharp claws, half an inch in length; the fore 
legs are short, the paws resemble those of a 
cat and are furnished with claws, five on 
each. 

The Sea-Otter has its favorite haunts, like 
the whale; considerable numbers have been 
taken off Cape Blanco, on the Oregon coast, 
and along the coast of Washington Territory, 
but the chief supply is obtained from Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands. Further south, 
St. Nicholas and St. Miguel Islands have 
been considered choice hunting grounds. 

These interesting animals are said by some 
naturalists not to be gregarious in their 
habits ; others report them as going in groups 
of fifty to several hundreds while they are 
young, but becoming unsocial and solitary 
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as they grow old. They are sportive, being 
often seen lying on their backs, tossing up in 
the air pieces of kelp and catching it in their 
paws. They spend most of their time, when 
at rest, upon their backs, and always feed in 
that position, handling the crab or clam, or 
other crustacean or molusk, on which they 
feed, with great dexterity. 

They have great curiosity. It is said that 
on sunny days they are sometimes seen look- 
ing intently at an object and shading their 
eyes with one fore paw in a very humanlike 
way. They are rarely seen far from land, their 
home being in the thick beds of kelp near 
the shore or about the outlying rocky reefs. 

The mothers caress their young with much 
affection, fondling them and frequently utter- 
ing a plaintive strain which may have given 
rise to the saying that the Sea-Otter sings to 
quiet her young. 

When startled, they rise perpendicularly 
from the water, and if they discover any 
cause for alarm, seize their cubs in the mouth 
like a cat takes hold of her kitten, and 
instantly disappear beneath the water. The 
female seldom has more than one cub at a 
time. 

They have a singular way of rolling them- 
selves into an unshapely mass and are then 
said to be sleeping, 





THE AERIAL VOYAGES OF BIRDS. 


A late number of the New York Herald, 
after remarking upon some of the mistaken 
notions of former ages in regard to the econ- 
omy of bird-life, comments upon the import- 
ance of discovering as far as possible the con- 
ditions which control the aerial voyages of 
migrating birds. The flights of aquatic fowl 
are believed to herald coming atmospheric 
changes, and the measurement of the endur- 
ance of certain fowl and the unbroken length 
of their flight may lend help in the discovery 
of the distance across the ice fields of the 
North to those open seas which are indicated 
to exist on this side of the pole. 

Since the favorite route of our water fow) 
is along the coast, it was recently suggested 
by the Light-house Board that the keepers 
of light-houses and life-saving stations be 
instructed to record the movements of mi- 
grating birds every spring and autumn, in 
order that useful information may be gleaned 
by a comparison of reports at the end of the 
year. 

Not much as yet is known of the velocity 
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and endurance of birds, the only observations 
on record which are positively reliable hav- 
ing reference to the carrier-pigeon and the 
wild pigeon. 

Wild pigeons have been shot in the neigh- 
borhood of Albany, N. Y., with undigested 
rice in their craws, which, while admitting it 
was picked up by them on the most northern 
rice-fields, proves, after experimenting on the 
digestive powers of the wild pigeon while in 
confinement, that these birds must have 
winged their way for hundreds of miles at a 
rate of speed approximating closely to a mile 
per minute. 

The migration of birds is governed by a 
scarcity of food at their accustomed haunts, 
in connection with other causes. Waders, by 
their very nature, must remove promptly 
from climate to climate, and never experience 
the severities of winter. Their year consists 
of only two summers. 

Some of the smaller birds select the night, 
and moonlight nights are preferred, in which 


to accomplish their journeys, thus escaping’ 


the attacks of their enemies. Light-house 
keepers, however, testify that almost every 
variety of birds move in darkness. 


Scarcely does a night pass during the mi- 
grating season that birds of different species 
are not attracted by the rays of the lanterns, 
who either hurl themselves against the glass 
or protecting wire netting and are killed, or 
hover around the reflector, alighting upon the 
window ledges, where they remain until dawn 
approaches and the keeper extinguishes his 
lamps. 


Inquiry has recently been made of many 
light-house keepers, and much interesting in- 
formation elicited. 


Beginning at the southward, William Shi- 
nault, keeper of the Currituck Beach Light- 
house, North Carolina, said: “The migration of 
birds north begins according to the propitious 
weather in February or March. The sprigtail 
ducks are the first to leave and the geese the 
last, on or about the 10th of April. In fact, 
there are occasions when geese stay here all 
the summer. They loiter until they shed 
their wing feathers and are then unable to fly 
away. Last year, about the 15th of May, [ 
was up in the light-house tower one afternoon 
and saw a flock of six geese about half a mile 
from the station proceeding northward on 
foot. I thought at the time they were the 
tamed decoys of one of my neighbors that 
had escaped from their enclosure. I immedi- 
ately notified him, but found that they were 


not. Several days after this I was informed 
that the geese, which were wild ones, had 
been captured thirty miles to the north of 
here, having followed up the beach that dis- 
tance. When the flights of birds begin they 
always follow the sea beach on this coast, as 
it runs very ae north and south.” 

“The return flight from the north com- 
mences in August, with curlew, gray-backs, 
brown-backs, yellow-shanks and plover, and 
ends in September. Following the plover, 
ducks of various species arrive ; first the teal, 
then the sprigtails, black ducks, geese and 
swans, and later the mallards, canvas backs 
and redheads. Their flight begins in October 
and ends at the last of November.” 

“Do many birds strike the tower, being 
attracted by the light?” was asked. 

“To answer your question,” replied Shi- 
nault, “I must say that as the light-house is 
nearly a mile from the sea it is a little out of 
the course of the regular flights of birds, con- 
sequently not as many birds strike it as if it 
were nearer to the beach. As to their break- 
ing through the glass the light-house depart- 
ment has learned by expensive experience 
that unprotected lights on this coast are un- 
profitable. They have therefore placed wire 
screens around the lanterns. As an instance 
of what damage birds can do to the lights I 
will tell you of an incident that occurred at 
Body’s Island when the lantern there was 
first lighted and before the wire network was 
put around it. The principal keeper had a 
negro assistant whose duty it was to take turns 
in the watch. One night while he was up in 
the tower nodding away his watch a large 
white brant flew against the lantern, smashed 
the glass and damaged the illuminating ap- 
paratus to the amount of $700, and frightened 
the man. In stormy weather and during 
northerly winds at the beginning of winter, a 
few ducks fly against the tower and kill them- 
selves. In thick, foggy and smoky weather, 
when southerly winds prevail, in the spring, 
summer and autumn, the small birds are 
killed. These are plover, rail, marsh-hens, 
sandpipers, reedbirds, kingbirds, gulls, snipe 
and occasionally a robin. The largest num- 
ber of dead birds picked up on one morning 
was seventy-six.” 

On Chincoteague Island, Va., John L. An- 
derson, keeper of the Assatiague light-house, 
said: “The following fowl are beginning to 
pass to the northward, shell-ducks, dippers, 
baldcrowns, blackheads, mallards, teal, sprig- 
tails, geese, ice-ducks and gray brant. The 
tail end of the flight will pass by the middle 
of this month. These fowl will return in Oc- 
tober and November, for I believe a wild 
duck will come back year after year if un- 
disturbed to the same marsh, as the same lit- 
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the autumn weather is about as usual shel- 
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tle wren is known to return for many seasons 
to its box. Of the birds, the snipe, yellowlegs, 
willet, grayback, plover and curlew will pass 
to the northward in May, returning in Aug- 
ust, September and October. In the spring 
the flights are more condensed, as the birds 
seem impatient to reach their nesting grounds, 
but during propitious autumnal weather the 
small birds return in driblets and loiter on 
their way to winter quarters, Both fowl and 
birds fly with the wind, going north on a 
south and southwest wind, and usually at 
night, returning on northerly winds. During 
a fog, or when the atmosphere is damp and 
the clouds drift low, birds hover around the 
light and alight on the wire netting, where 
they will sit for hours at a time, exhibiting 
no inclination to leave, and showing no re- 
sistance when we go out and take them in our 
hands. I often catch a number in this way.” 
At Cape May, N. J., Samuel Stilwell, the 
keeper of the light, said: “ Most of the birds 
0 us in heavy weather when the wind is 
lowing hard from the east, northeast or any 
stormy quarter, when the murky atmosphere 





drakes make their appearance from the 9th 
to the 14th of October. On the 23d of the 
same month the geese come along ; but should 
the weather seem to indicate an early and 
cold winter the fowl crowd down from the 
north a week or two sooner. ‘Old squaws” 
begin to appear about November 1; they gen- 
erally arrive in flocks of from one to two hun- 
dred. Broadbill arrive here a few days later 
in large numbers, with the wind east or from 
northeast to southeast, with a short change to 
west to north coming off cold. Brant arrive 
at nearly the same period, but they remain 
but a short time with us, usually no longer 
than to feed and sand, and then they leave for 
the south. Occasionally a few will stay with 
us, but are not worth mentioning. Whistlers 
do not make their appearance until the ice 
makes in the bay and leave as soon as it dis- 
appears. The mt do not stay here al} 
winter, but leave for the south about the mid- 
dle of December, returning about the middle 
of March, when a few remain until the first. 
of May. Should the spring be open the brant. 
return about the 10th of Februany and go 
causes the light to throw out a heavy ray. It| north from April 10 to 15. Later on there 
seems to me that the birds are attracted by | is another flight known as ‘ June brant;’ they 
the revolving ray. Occasionally small birds | are a smaller bird than the ordinary brant, 
—meadow larks, robins, quail and woodcock | and lighter in color. They appear about the 
—will strike the light. In April the marsh | 1st of May and leave about the 20th of June. 
hens coming from the south kill themselves | Broadbill leave for the north about the 10th 
against the glass, and many that alight on/|of April if the weather is warm; they gene- 
the tower are caught alive. Black ducks of-| rally disappear in a southwest storm. Old 
ten strike against the light. I have often | squaws leave about the same time as broad- 
seen two or three hundred smali birds flutter-| bill. The flights of all wild fowl are as a 
ing around the light and sitting on the plat-| general rule in storms, and they generally 
form of the tower. This is always in stormy | need the wind in their favor to sustain long 
weather. In clear weather we do not see any | voyages. We have not had a window broken 
birds.” - |in our tower by birds in five years,” 

A. G. Wolf, keeper of Absecom light-house,} One of the most important observatories 
at Atlantic City, N. J., said: “I have no-| on the coast, which, by the way, occupies a 
ticed birds migrating here as early as the 1st | “ half-way-house” position between north and 
of March and as late as April 20 in the| south, is the Great West Bay or Shinnecock 
spring, and as early as July and as late as | light-house. It is so situated that not only do 
November in the autumn. The birds do| the birds following the sea coast of Long Isl- 
not come near the coast except in northerly | and pass it, but those birds which cross the 
or westerly winds. We catch them at the| island at Canoe Place to and from Peconic 
light on cloudy and foggy nights. I have| Bay. It also seems to lie in the wake of those 
caught as many as one hundred live birds in | flights which make a short cut from the east- 
four hours and numbers are found dead, hav-| erly end of Long Island to Barnegat Bay, 
ing struck the netting around the light. The|N.J. A glance at any map illustrating the 
different kinds of birds I have captured are | coast outline between Point Judith, R.1., and 
teal, black ducks, bluebill ducks, sprigtail | Cape May, N.J., will show that a large cor- 
ducks, geese, brant, coots, seagulls, fern, snipe | ner is cut off by making this aerial route. 
of all kinds, rail, mud hens, woodcock, robins,| |W. H. Squires, the keeper, said: “ Regard- 
catbirds, cedar birds, reedbirds, swallows, | ing the flight of wild fowl past this station, 
grossbeaks, hard and soft-billed thrushes, fly- | geese begin to pass south in the autumn about 
catchers of all kinds and one wild pigeon.” | November 1, the time of their appearance de- 

On Fire Island the keeper of the light,| pending upon the winds and weather. They 
Seth R. Hubbard, is a “bay gunner.” He/| always travel in a southwesterly direction. 
contributed the following information: “If| In the spring they return from the middle of 
March to the last of April. They seldom 
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strike the light; indeed, it is eleven years 
since one broke through the glass, and it is 
five years since two brant shivered the light 
and were killed. These birds within later 

ears have undoubtedly selected a new route. 
The broadbill come here about the middle of 
October, and generally stay until the last of 
December, when the ice drives them to the 
south. They return about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and remain in the bay until April. 
These ducks frequently strike the tower, and 
one night during a snow storm in 1878 nine- 
teen were killed in this way, demolishing four 
large plate glass lights. e often pick up 
from six to eight fowl of a night—including 
the following varieties: redhead ducks, black 
ducks, coots, old squaws and gulls—during 
the spring and autumn flights. In wild wea- 
ther Dirds of all kinds strike the light, which 
they do with such force that it is really quite 
dangerous to remain inside the lantern on ac- 
count of the broken glass, which I believe 
would kill a man if it were to strike him on 
the head. I have seen hundreds of small 
birds of all species and snipe killed in a sin- 

le night during the spring and fall flights. 

n thick weather they congregate in such 
numbers on the glass of the lantern as to ob- 
struct the light. They seem bewildered and 
unable to fly away. Unfortunately I have 
not kept a record of the strange movements of 
the birds I have seen during the ten years I 
have been keeper, but it would be very inter- 
esting had I done so. I remember a strange 
incident which occurred exactly two years 
ago during the watch from twelve to four A. M. 
It was a very dark night, when suddenly there 
was a crash like a small clap of thunder, and 
the lantern disk and floor were covered with 
broken glass and feathers, and two large male 
coots were fluttering on the floor. A moment 
later another coot entered through the open- 
ing made by his mates and was caught. He 
was unharmed.” 

At Point Judith light-house Joseph Wha- 
ley, the keeper, gave his experience as fol- 
lows: “ Almost every variety of sea-fowl fly 
past herein thespring. The geese and brant 
pass in stormy weather, when the wind is 
blowing from the southeast to southwest. The 
largest flight, is in April. About May 15 
large flocks of white-winged coots fly west for 
about ten days. Beachbirds, sandpipers and 
woodbirds strike the glass and are killed, and 
occasionally a coot dashes up against the 
tower. The land to the north of the light- 
house is high and sheers the birds from a 
straight course. On foggy nights in August 
thousands of small shore birds circle around 
the ight, and when they pass the focus look 
like snow-flakes, A few are killed every 
night.” 





THE COMET OF 1882. 


Isaac Sharpless, the Astronomer of Haver- 
ford, furnishes these particulars to the Public 
Ledger of this city : 

This comet has not yet arrived at sufficient 
brightness to be visible to the naked eye. In 
a small telescope it appears as a graceful ob- 
ject, with a well-defined nucleus, about equal 
in brightness to a seventh magnitude star. 
and a straight, narrow tail of a length nearl 
equal to the diameter of the full moon. It 
is now just entering the Constellation Draco 
from Lyra, and has a motion among the stars 
of about a degree a day to the N.N.E. It 
will move northward for nearly a month, and 
hence will lie in the circle of stars so near to 
the north pole as never to set. At its point 
farthest north it will be within about fifteen 
degrees of the pole star in the Constellation 
Alpheus. At this time it will be visible all 
night. It will then turn to the south and 
east, approaching the sun and passing through 
Cassiopeia. 

It will be nearest the sun on Sixth month 
10th, distant about 5,000,000 miles, which is 
quite close for a comet to pass. The sun’s 
corona, or outer atmosphere, has been ob- 
served to extend for 9,000,000 miles from his 
surface. 

A comet which shows such an extensive 

tail at this early stage may be expected to be 
a bright object when nearer the sun. This 
increase of brightness is due to two causes. 
In the first place it will reflect more sunlight, 
and in the second the solar influence will act 
on it in a way, not understood, to increase its 
intrinsic brightness, the latter effect depend- 
ing on the inherent physical qualities of the 
comet. The length of its tail as we see it 
depends, also, on whether we get a broadside 
or oblique view of it. Finally, the position 
of the comet as respects the sun will deter- 
mine its apparent brilliancy. For when in 
the part of the sky near the sun it can only 
be seen in the dawn or twilight. 
_ Asa result of these various causes we may 
infer that, while it will probably have a bril- 
liant career, it will not be situated so as to be 
observed under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

Its orbit does not seem to be similar to that 
of any previous comet. 

————~<0e—____ 


An every-day religion—one that loves the 
duties of our common walk; one that makes 
an honest man ; one that accomplishes an in- 
tellectual and moral growth in the subject; 
one: that works in all weather, and improves 
all opportunities—will best and most healthi- 
ly promote the growth of a church and the 
power of the gospel.— Bushnell. 
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WHITTIER ON LONGFELLOW. 


With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday, 


With his books and his piomnt pictures 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 

From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him; 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
And sang in the Poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young ; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel 
Who calls God’s children home! 


And to him, in a holier welcome, 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master: 
‘*Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!”’ 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
— Wide Awake for May. 





VIA SOLITARIA. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, AFTER THE 
DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
(First published in the Independent this week.) 
Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with his own ; 
O friends, I ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 


No more for me your lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of June; 


O birds, your sweet and piping voices 


Are out of tune! 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray ; 
In vain the evening’s starry marches, 
And sunlit day. 


In vain your beauty, summer flowers, 
Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes; 
They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 


The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the sheath ; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 
And that is—Death. 


Yet well I know the voice of Duty, 
And, therefore, life and health must crave, 
Though she who oe the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 


I live, O lost one! for the living 
Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait, until with glad thanksgiving 
I shall be free. 
For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveler stands— 
One absent long from home and nation, 
In other lands. 
And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home. 


For death shall bring another mating, 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb, 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until I come. 


In yonder field are children playing, 
And there—oh, vision of delight— 
I see the child and mother straying 
In robes of white. 
Then, then, the !onging heart Thou breakest, 
Stealing the treasures one by one, 
I’ll call Thee blessed when Thou makest 


The parted—one. 
Sept. 18th, 1863. 


0 
DO IT NOW. 


Because, if you don’t do it now, it will 
probably be much harder to do it when it 
must be done. If this is the next duty in or- 
der, do not shirk it. It may not be pleasant, 
but it will not probably get any pleasanter 
from being put off. There is a time for every- 
thing. If this duty or opportunity fits right 
in here, take it up cheerfully and manfully. 
If it does not belong to you at this hour or 
this place, there is some other duty or oppor- 
tunity that does. First come, first served, is 
as good a rule fora line of duties as for a 
row of buyers at a stall, It is not a good 
plan to gratify your personal preferences 
by letting one duty jostle out another. 

Procrastination is indeed a thief. It is a 
great blunder to consider it only a thief of 
time. It robs you not alone of time and an 
equivalent which may be reckoned in money, 
but of moral force, of strong, sinewy purpose, 
and of all the results which come from prompt 
and decisive action. It makes you a slave 
instead of a cheerful ready doer. It disturbs 
your plans, confuses the order of your work. 
A little procrastination at the engine is felt 
along the whole train. A delay in taking 
up the first duty may be felt through a whole 
series of duties, and collision and wreck may 
follow. If the next thing that offers is a sim- 
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ple pleasure, it will generally take care of 
ftself, We do not put off the things we want 
todo. If it is an opportunity, it may be one 
that must be seized then and there, or else 
forever lost. If it is a duty that knocks 
with its summons, it is better to pur y it at 
once than to keep it out of doors until it has 
become reinforced with a host of other neg- 
lected duties which cry their ceaseless 
“ought” into your ears.— Christian Register. 
be 
ITEMS. 


THE Secretary of War has directed that 
200,000 additional rations be issued for the suf- 
ferers by the floods in Louisiana. 


THE managers of Harvard College, by a 
vote of 13 to 12, have decided against the ad- 
— of female students to its medical 
school. 


NEGOTIATIONS are progressing between 
Mexico and England for the opening of = 
lomatic relations, Mexico being favorab 
thereto. 


By the completion of the telegraph line be- 
tween San Blas and Guadalajara, all the State 
capitals in Mexico are placed in communica- 
tion with the City of Mexico. 

THERE are serious floods in Dakota, and the 
damage done at Fargo is estimated at $100,000. 
The Union Elevator, with a costly store of 
wheat, was believed at last accounts to be in 
danger of falling. 

A DESPATCH to the London Times from 
Paris says: ‘‘The French Government will 
despatch eight different expeditions to take 
observations of the transit of Venus on the 
6th of December. Four expeditions will be 
stationed in the Northern Hemisphere and 
four in the Southern Hemisphere.’’ 


THE Mexican Government has just closed 
a contract subsidizing a new line of first-class 
steamers between England and Mexico, to be 
known as the Mexican Transatlantic Line. 
The vessels are tostopon their way at French, 
Spanish and Cuban ports, and another line 
is to be started from Italy within a year. 


THE Hydrographic Office at Washington 
has just perfected a new circumpolar chart, 
showing the course of the Jeannette, the loca- 
tion of the islands discovered by Commander 
DeLong, the boundaries of Wrangel Island, 
as recently determined by the United States 
ship Rodgers, and other valuable data, em- 
braced, for the first time, in a chart of the 
Polar regions. 

THE great storm on the night of the 12th 
inst. in Louisiana seems to have completed 
the ruin in the flooded districts around New 
Iberia, destroying nearly everything left by 
the flood. A sugar house on the Gay and 
Daigre plantation was blown down by the 
wind, and eleven white persons—three men, 
three women, three children and two un- 
known —who had sought shelter in it, are 
missing. 

On the 18th inst. there were twenty-five 
hundred and fifty-three arrivals at Castle 
Garden, New York City. Of these the Cim- 


bria brought 855, all Germans, each of whom 
brings a large quantity of household goods 
and sums of money ranging from $15 to $350. 
At the Labor Bureau it was stated that a nu- 
merous party of Spanish laborers are expected 
here next week, who will be employed on the 
new railroads in Mexico. It is said they are 
better suited to that kind of employment than 
the Italians. 


NEw CLASSIFICATION OF THE UNITED 
SrTaTeEs.--Henry Gannett, the geographer ofthe 
Tenth Census, has.proposed a plan of group- 
ing the United States which is being adopted 
by the Census Bureau and will probably come 
into general use, as it aapenes to be natural, 
characteristic and well balanced. The scheme 
divides the country, first, into its three great 

eographical divisions—the Atlantic, the 

reat Walley and the Cordilleran regions. 
The first of these Mr. Gannett names the At- 
lantic section, the second the Central and the 
third the Western section. The Atlantic and 
the Central sections are subdivided—the for- 
mer on Mason and Dixon’s line, the latter on 
the Ohio river and the southern boundary of 
Missouri and Kansas. The following, then, 
are the States making up the five divisions 
severally: 

North Atlantic States—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania—Total, 9. 

South Atlantic States—Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida—Total, 9. 

Northern Central States—Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
an, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—Total, 

i. 

Southern Central States—Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky—Total, 8. 

Western States— Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Ca!ifornia— 
Total, 11.—The Nation. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the 
Preparative Meeting Room, Race street, on 
Sixth-day, Fourth month 28th, at 4 o’clock. 


The annual report will be read, selection of 


officers and other business. 
Contributors and other Friends are particu- 
larly invited. AB. W. HAINEs, President. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 


Will be held at Byberry, Fourth month 22d, 
at 10.00 A.M.. Trains arriving at Cornwell’s 
Station, P. R. R., and at Somerton Station, 
Boundbrook R. R., about 9.00 A.M., will be 
met. ANNA CoMLY, Clerks 
LESTER Boa.) vo 


Bucks County First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ Meeting-house at Penn’s 
Manor, on 29th inst., at 10 A.M. Carriages 
will meet 8.40 train from Kensington at Tul- 
lytown Station. 


» 


